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In recent years a number of sculptures have been discovered in Siam
and Cambodia whose style is surprisingly akin to that of the Gupta
art. There is, therefore, no doubt that the primitive art of Kambuja
was a direct product of the Indian school. Indeed Groslier has
even advanced the theory that the original Indian colonists brought
with them artists and craftsmen from India and they were entrusted
with the task of building temples and images of Gods. In short the
scholars are agreed in their view that the art of Fu-nan was purely
Indian and through Fu-nan this Indian Art of the Gupta age spread
over a wide territory in Lido-China along with other phases of
Indian culture.
This primitive art of Fu-nan was developed, by natural stages
of evolution, to what may be called the classical art of Kambuja,
the best specimens of which are in the region of Angkor and its
neighbourhood, though some are found even in distant places like
Bantay Chmar. These monuments, both by their massive character
and unparalleled grandeur, furnish undying testimony to the richness
and splendour of a civilisation of which the written records form
but an imperfect picture.
It is not easy to fix the precise date of most of the monuments
and there is thus considerable difficulty in tracing the stages of
evolution of Kambuja art. The old ideas about their chronology
have recently undergone a radical change, but we can assign
approximate dates, with a tolerable degree of certainty, to some
of them.
The most famous of the monuments of Kambuja, viz. Angkor
Vat was built by king Suryavattnan II, who ruled between 1113 and
1145 A.D. The Baphuon, another noble monument, was formerly
referred to the 9th and 10th centuries AJX but is now referred to
tie reign of Udayadityavarman II (1049-1066 A.D.). The famous
Angkor Thorn, with its gate-towers, ramparts and ditches, and the
Temple of Bayon in the centre of the city were formerly attributed
to Yasovarman (889-908 A.D.) but are now believed by some to be
the work of Jayavarman VII, who ascended the throne in the year
1181 A.D. Another famous monument, that of Bantay Chmar,
which was formerly attributed to Jayavarman II (9th century), is
also referred by some to Jayavarman VII, and by others to Yaso-
varman II (1160-1180 A.D.). In short, whereas the majority of
the splendid monuments of Kambuja were formerly placed in the
9th and 10th centuries A.D. their date is now pushed forward by
nearly two hundred years, and instead of Jayavarman II and
Yasovarman I, the four successive kings Suryavarman EE,
Dharanlndravarman H, Yasovannan EC and Jayavannan VH,
whose reigns practically cover the whole of the twelfth century AJX,